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PESSIMISM AND HOPE 


ECENTLY we happened upon an article which left us startled and 
definitely opposed to its thesis. A friend, with whom we discussed it, 
insisted, but without convincing us, that the author was attempting to be 
funny in his exposition of a philosophy which he thought led to the best 
possible happiness for mankind. This was that of pessimism. He explained 
that he, a confirmed and happy pessimist, never took a plane flight with 
the expectation of arriving alive; and also that when he saw friends off at 
an airport, he was confident that he would never see them again. Imagine, 
he continued, the elation one feels when he does safely reach his destination 
or learns that his friends have. In all his enterprises, he expected failure—a 
writer he often submitted manuscripts to editors and always anticipated 
they would be rejected—hence when he succeeded in any he could add to 
his joy the sharper edge of surprise. Consistently expecting the worse, the 
pessimist found a series of delights in happier results. He did not mention 
that he found great satisfaction in pounding his head against a wall in order 
to experience the pleasure and relief from pain when he ceased. 
If he had written with his tongue in check, as my friend maintained 
(and we argued in such case his attempt at humor should have been less 
concealed, more pointed), he could have found numerous evidences on 
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which to base a satiric work. And he could have begun with many of his 
fellow-writers—poets, playwrights, novelists, etc—who, while they do not 
entirely adopt a pessimistic philosophy, are nevertheless tainted by it. Their 
absorption with evil and misery too frequently unbalances their viewpoints 
and seemingly are unprepared to admit (possibly not in their private lives) 
the existence of the natural virtue of hope. Of course very few even con- 
sider the same virtue on the supernatural level. Grim as were the jeremiads 
of the Old Testament, they were not divorced from hope. The prophets’ 
depiction of the parlousness of their times, the persecutions of their race, 
and the wrongs of the godless, were always accompanied explicitly or im- 
plicitly by hope since the method of correction was pointed out to their 
listeners. Present day writers, addicted to the presentation of the world’s 
seamiest on the theory that the artist should reflect the chaos and misery, 
the sin and the grief he finds so prevalent about him, in many instances 
see no gleam of hope, no splendor in man endowed with spiritual faculties 
which can lift him above the tribulations of his exile in this vale of tears. 
They see nothing of the ennobling in suffering, and, although they are ad- 
dicted to dwelling on its details, they find no values in it as possibly it sel- 
dom has in a materialistic world. 

Those poets who write on such a theory, as SPIRIT has initially and 
long maintained, do violence to their own natures as poets. No one can 
rightly advocate that the poet should be an uncontrolled optimist nor, on 
the other hand, live in an ivory tower—a tenancy which he has long and 
inaccurately been alleged to hold. He may build his castles-in-the-air but 
would remain an idle dreamer if he proposed to live in them or to have 
his readers join him there. Similarly he should not so earth-bound his 
imagination that he is inhibited from hoping for the best meanwhile steel- 
ing himself against disappointments that may in their turn lead to more 
serious faults. 

But among writers, the poet particularly needs to consider himself in 
relationship to his readers. SPIRIT’S demand that the poetry it publishes 
be affirmative is partially based on this realization of the poet’s responsi- 
bility. In normal social life, the individual who constantly wears his depres- 
sions for all to see and feel is one who is avoided as often as possible. Lines 
written in dejection may be the springboard-mood but unless the poet can 
work himself out of it to conclude with some message that will not com- 
municate the dejection to his readers, it were better that his work remain 
unpublished. Certainly it is dubious that he deliberately aims to spread his 
moroseness. 

Yet, in advocating the avoidance of the pessimistic approach, there need 

(Continued on page 179) 
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THE CAREFUL SCHOLARS 


The careful scholars, with their special tools, 
Insiduous intruders, inch and swarm 
Where immolation leaves the ashes warm 

To drew the happy flock of hungry ghouls. 

They come, meticulously follow rules 
(The same as chess or anagrams), and arm 
Themselves with camera and tape to charm 

The sacred souls of men on iron spools. 


The quarry is a spirit wrenched apart 
By floods of feeling through a single heart 
Which tore itself an outlet; opened wide 
And forced its helpless human host to hide. 
That here a poet, pent, pursued, perplexed, 
Cried out and cursed, is worth a page of text. 


LAWRENCE A, PERKINS. 


GREGORIAN CHANT ON THE PHONOGRAPH 


Gregorian chant on the phonograph. Hail, 
O dawn of Christianity, my Rome. 
Though I have lost my eagle in the sky, 
Oh, how I love my soul’s dark catacomb! 


Low notes still crying for a happy home: 
Nero is playing, Peter is in jail. 

How can I choose between a harp and a cross, 
I who have lost Jerusalem and Rome? 


Quick, hide and listen: this is my new home— 


My century, so far and still so near, 
Where I believe in Life, yet fear the loss 
Of living: O the grace of martyrdom! 


This is my home, this lonely catacomb 
Where singing freezes on a mildewed wall: 
But I have lost Jerusalem and Rome, 

And emperor and slave meet in my soul. 


JOSEPH TUSIANI. 
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TIME AND PLACE 


Time, in its silent falling, slow infuses 

The place on which it falls, creating unit 
Imbued forever with the changing minute. 
This place, once moonlit, now I see in snow, 
Time’s later entity, and yet a stranger, 

For it has stayed the same and yet not quite, 
Nor is it weather that has made it so, 
Sequential to that night decades ago. 


But falling snow will sow new memory, 
Since weather is not time but can recall it 
And act as host to all that has been lost. 


LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL. 


FROM HIS STUDY WINDOW (Men's College) 


Coral and peach were never masculine, 
and so he knew the parked convertible 
rephrased a lipstick or an evening gown. 
He wouldn’t eavesdrop, only listen well. 


How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night: 
yet how could tyros find ambrosia 

who still were bottle-fed?—although on art— 
and hardly once removed from love and awe. 


Behind them he could see the chapel clock 
which kept the gong to centuries of doom. 
This couple had no need for looking back 
or for suspecting the inconstant moon. 


Here played the TV lovers as unreal 

as mortal puppets they had tried to ape. 
Fearing his truer Romeo should pale, 

he closed the window and his text, for sleep. 


In morning lecture he would prime his men 
on love a printed page can wall secure. 


_ 


Plotting to make his hero breathe again, 
he felt the slamming of a coral door. 


Check-in, the thud upstairs, a faucet, cough— 
the dormitory would be quiet soon. 

And he must dream a wiser book’s belief, 

or hear the bells of bones clang in their tomb. 


RAYMOND ROSELIEP, 


Three Poems by E. F. Schneider, S.J. 
A VOICE FOR THE VIOLENT 


Those empty shadows of a siege, 

Those Orleans’, those captured Rheims’, 

A fancied wound, a dream of blood, 

My sword of wood, my steed of mud— 
These were not real; 


Nor bars, nor weighted lengths of chain, 
Nor sophistry of devil’s sace, 
And not the fire, not even this, 
That lusts to burn me with a kiss 
My soul will feel. 


I was conceived nine ages since 

And born of heaven before the mint 

Of earth had stamped me out. And so 

Certain of conquest I will go 
Against this last. 


What stronger Paris of my God 
Can know defence from me, Maid Jeanne, 
When nothing is not there of me 
But nether-self; and that will be 
When this is past. 


Silent spires in silent city 
Cannot shake me, though the witless 
Sword of day that kills the night 
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Can make the prisoner damn his sight; 

And it kills me. 

My Lord, your Jeanne has fought, will fight 
Till heaven’s won. Them who despised 
My war-wise heart I bless, and say 
That raging twilight was no fray; 
And my banner will be at your feet today 

For all to see. 


FALSE SPRING 


Did He not speak of majesty? 
And what majestic more 

than these new clouds aglow with flesh 
of pink and pure white peonies singing 
in sunlight? Isn't His step light, 
bright, belligerent, gloryful— 

bold as the stallion capers 

coming to me in meadows 

where I lie looking 

at bronzed gigantic beauty approaching? 


O why this aura? If no god 

is proximate, semantics lie; 
and heart, crouching in prehensile agony, 

will loose my literal blood before 

it ever can consent to live 

with want, or learn to stifle all | 
the sotted leaps of longing | 
at every analogue faint and false 
of His approach. 


GYROSCOPE 


That there’s a sea somewhere without a wave, 
That somewhere there are blossoms which are best, 
That somewhere night is not, somewhere no grave, 
Can never put my finite mind to rest. 


I’m woven with the world. I’m part of Spring 

And Autumn, part of the cherry bud that’s faced 
With flower and fruit. I'm fleshed with everything, 
And meshed and mingled, linked and interlaced. 


Change is my marrow; my bluebottle heart 
Leaps at the pane of permanence, will away. 
Let one distraction leave, another start; 

Let night succeed the night, or day the day. 


I have no taste for gyroscopic love 

That seeks a unique goal, though it be dark, 

As, when the waters stopped, the rainbowed dove 
Sought out the olive branch from Noah’s Ark. 


The tigers of defeat are all around; 

They know the lie I plead; Infinity. 

They know that I am hunted to the ground; 
My heart will rest nowhere, if not in Thee. 


THE RECORDER 


“Mockingbird, mockingbird, gay masquerader, 
Harlequinader, hiding your form, 

Come from your covert of leaves, escapader, 

Music parader, stir up a storm.” 

And the apple tree blossomed with burgeon of lilting, 
A medley of cardinal, killdeer and quail. 

The woodthrush and titmouse took turns at their tilting, 
While robin and wren were thick in the gale. 


“Mockingbird, mockingbird, lovable cheater, 
Love-song repeater, gallant bred bird, 

Freshen your melody. Try a new meter, 

Softer and sweeter than I’ve ever heard.” 

And the apple tree dripped with lyrics long-ended, 
Of songsters that fashioned the laughter of Eve, 
If passenger pigeons that perished untended: 

Lost shadows of song in sad make-believe. 


LOUIS J. SANKER. 
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I AM NOT ASHAMED OF SAINT PAUL 


At least you will not lock me out, Cilician saint. 

Men who never knew Pharisaism may shout with the Shammaites, 
“Away, away, lest you make us unclean!” 

But you will be patient, no matter how heavy the load of weakness 
You must unstrap from my back before you can let me in. 


For you have been weak, have felt the thorn in your flesh, the rod on your 
back. 

You have learned and will say what women learn but will not say, 

That strength grows in weakness, that virtue looks like vice, 

That God empty of godhead seems to some men to be Satan. 


So with you I will glory in my shame if thereby God be exalted, 
Boast of my folly if it serve as a screen on which to focus God’s wisdom, 
Rejoice in my weakness, be it but pregnant with God’s power. 


KELLY JANES. 


BEQUEST 


The squire’s ribboned testament 

In careful prose was not concerned 
With how the yellow coins he earned 
With skill or won by guile are spent. 
He asked his sons no gratitude 

But chained the heels of scamp and rover 
And scowled away the eager lover 
Reaching for his daughter’s snood. 
He aimed his pen point at the morrow 
To tangle heartstrings, twist the flesh 
Within a dead man’s subtle mesh 
That binds a gift in pain and sorrow. 
The fingers of a skeleton 

Hurl long shadows from the tomb, 
Spear points in a haunted room 

To prod the spleen, but there is none 
Trapped by the phrases cold and dull 
To speak a rebel’s epithet 

And fling the coins without regret 

Or homage at the leering skull. 
Though lichens cover the graven wreath 
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The tyrant murmurs from the stone 
Till Children’s children shall disown 
The anguish that his words bequeath. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 


‘*‘BEAUTY IS TRUTH, TRUTH BEAUTY’’ 


I 
Is beauty truth, then? Let us say it is, 
Now that I too am weary of the quest 
And have grown fond of linking what I fear 
With what I see of the night and the morning. 
At least our search is over, though we still 
Sit empty-handed in this season new: 
It is so easy, when the grape is yet 
Unripe and the green vineyard not our own, 
To say the vine is all we long to see. 
So let us rest outside this gate, and call 
Our very rest the peace we needed most, 
The confluence of senses and of soul. 
Is your hand bleeding? It must then have touched 
A thorn somewhere or a protruding stone; 
But thorn and stone are beauty on our path 
If, being truth, they heal our walking soul. 
Sweet lad, the tangible on earth is rose, 
And the intangible is thorn in heaven: 
Which of the two is beauty, which is truth, 
Your bleeding hand can tell, and not your heart. 
But why so sleepy now? Is a closed gate 
So luminous an altar of delight 
As to dazzle the soul and then the eyes? 
You almost tempt me with your weariness— 
A weariness from joy turned pulse at last— 
To hum a lullaby of nightingales 
And urns, a pastoral of landscapes past 
With which to tell you, all that had to be 
Has almost been—whatever being is 
Outside this gate of beauty and of truth. 
You are asleep, your bleeding hand aquiver 
Through the spring-mantled bars of the locked gate, 
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Dreaming perhaps the sun will open it 

With mercy of rays tomorrow, should no one 
Notice the tender hand in all this green. 

It is not evening yet, but you are fast 

Asleep, a thing of green but for your hand 

No longer throbbing now, yet all of it 
Hanging inside your world of truth and beauty: 
Your hand, for all its bleeding, is a-cold. 


II 


Poor lad, since the sad hour the nightingale 
Has made me understand you are an urn 
Deaf to his morning and his rippling call, 

I have been waiting at the very gate 

That turned your sleep into brown-rusted clod. 
And still the gate is locked, and so the green 
Is tall and thick I wonder now how might 

A key move through and disentangle all 

This cruel beauty for me. To survive 

One’s dream of youth is but to find oneself 
Still at this gate, with white dew in one’s hand 
Not as an answer but a question more, 

And wipe that hand in mortal fear, and then 
Knock feebly for a second and, as sounds 

Of branches mock one, try again, again, 
With both hands shaking the forbidding gate 
Until, at dusk, one falls exhausted, there, 
There still, one thing with the merciless shadows 
That know no answer ever. Here I am, 
More deeply rooted in one birthday more, 
And only stronger for more violence 

On these green bars of day. The nightingale 
Is silent, is a bird I never heard, 

And beauty is but need, though not all needs 
Are beauty: grass is wind, and wind not grass. 
Forgive me, lad: a dreadful voice in the night 
Has told me that, to live, I must now tread 
On your dear urn, or there’s no room to walk: 
Beauty and truth are equal, after all. 


JOSEPH TUSIANI. 


Five Poems by Allen Whiting 


FOR ROSE AT JUST THIS TIME 


One quick trip to the mountains at the wrong 
season and for the sake of your step-child— 
not what either of us wanted of a trip 
to the mountains, wishing time safe from the sea 
alone together at great heights: to seek 
cloud-parting majesty above sea fringes. 
I wonder at ten years without a pilgrimage 
to mountains. 

Always, always there rise in mind’s 
landscape the holy pinnacles and peaks.... 

As faith moves them my devotion 
quakes and dares to offer you this necklace 
made of mountains to amend the failed 
journey—such rough jewelry fashioned of age— 
cool stones rolled heedless, you’d think, to hand, 
to be strung on five-stranded iambic copper 
wire to fit a delicate strong throat. 


Acquiesce, love: we won’t consider Everest 

nor yet the Himalayan massif now; 

will shroud in perpetual mists the Chinese ranges; 
nod a small obeisance to Fujiyama; 

forget the Andes, Alps, the smoking Urals. 

There are enough mountains for this sacred shaping 
dearer to us: take Washington whose eastern 

flank sustained our glance; the white-haired hills 

of County Sligo, stark above Roscommon’s 
friendlier rises; Agamenticus, 

the landmark of our bay; wine-tainted, squat 
Pocumtuck with the neat scholastic view; 
Connecticut's sleeping giant called Mount Carmel, 
under whose lee my mother’s kindred lie— 

these are my pebbles, your jewels in the rough. 


The holy hills, always their heights and shadows! 


And these hills reverently burnished touchless bright: 
Mount Ararat where Noah’s family landed 
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(our family too! ); the fire of Mount Sinai; 
the mountain in Moriah, three days march 
for Abraham to Isaac’s sacrifice— 

these but the foothills to Mount Calvary, 
lightning-faceted jewel of every color, 

the heart and celestial summit of our chain 
next which all darken to a dwindled plain. 


Ah! why offer you mountains, Rose, sweet Rose 
of the in-pointing thorns, who have ascended 
such dizzying cliffs of patience in late years 

to reach your solitary cell, your private Carmel? 


You have already made your trip to the mountains. 


READY 


Heed her, the voiceless woman speaking clear: 
“You're ready now, aren't you?”—softly spoken so, 
momentously courteous to put the statement soft 

in query form. “And you?” I counter, bending 
nearer, knowing she knows, that we both know now. 
“Yes, I am ready too,” she answers. Stillness 
follows. Between us drifts no fragrance of passion 
now: plain soul searches soul to the very deeps. 


Over-hearers keep asking “ready for what?” 

The only Witness silently bides the time. 

Those others will wait awhile to learn what happens: 
it is near at hand—the voiceless woman speaks. 


As for me, if it matters, I’m off alone with my lyre 
and she, my spouse and sister, discovers angels. 


CURTAINS 


Is it true now, at last, that the crack begins 
to show, the mind’s seething curtain parts 
and the soul shines through? 


Dreadful, ready 


to leap and leave us deserted, bereft, alone: 


most dreadful because, if it’s true, she must know. 


How many seconds and heartbeats of wrack 
has her frame endured, she can, alone, of all 
tell, who is speechless, stricken, twisted 

so sad from shape of visible beauty’s sight. 


One hope is for the last curtain to drop, fall fast 

(since the Author is inscrutable and just)—no quarter 
of pity asked. Her farewell word, our faith 

already knows, will be unutterably right, 

flung careless-seeming to the emptying house: 

“Love,” she will say, ignoring the shimmered light 

of candles guttering on the stage’s darkening 

apron; through the deepness reéchoes “Love”—her word. 


NIGHT SCENE 


Is this tremor, then, the Fear of God, sleepless 
to lie listening lest we miss some austere 
whisper, word of mercy, urge of prompting 
out of the sky’s abyss? 
Inscrutable space 

hears and holds such silences so close, 
such sounds so dear. 

The voice, when you lie still, 
speaks silenter and defter than a shade; 
no need so to cry out nor say a word— 
this is the Fear if God we shudder with. 


CONTEMPLATIVE FIREFIGHTER 


How intricately made, these ladder uprights, 
telescoped with sweet tolerances to grope 
finer and finer thinnest atmospheres 

beyond sight into obscure darkness, rungs 
becoming each more absurdly gossamer. 
Consider shrewdly the seeming plight of him 
who climbs there into breathless peace, perforce 
altering his weight for sustenance by cobweb- 
spun wire until he dwindles, vanishes 

utterly on the ultimate rung which wisps away. 
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He does not fall! 
Whose gesture summoned him 
up so high to enter a hidden casement? 


In truth the fireman is punctual in every 
ordinary duty, no nonsense, a man’s man 
capable of stepping over coils of his own fear 
through smoke, flame, steam; accustomed daily 
to a world of fire sirens and extension ladders 
which he ascertains were made for climbing. 


SOUTH IN THE WINTER 


The postcard-colored sea frolics with its lover, Time, 
Beneath the blinded, golden eyes as always summers 
Flaunt their Midas touch, harping upon the winds. 
The shore is jewel-trod by white horses 

That sweep the way to hollow victory 

Over miles of idle flesh and thawing bone. 


This is summer come like Death—upon foamed and velvet feet, 
Honey-kissing, and lisping the slow sleep 
With a lullaby of stolen noons. 


Memories lie North with an adult pain 

Better borne in falling leaves 

And the cracking signature of frost 

That is a herald to the waiting heart. 

The crystal-mirrored streams tell a winter’s truth 

That will be heard above the eternal gigolo 

With summer's borrowed smile and quick apology for being 

That has nothing to do with a truth or beauty that is sharp as pain. 


The truth is this: that all things flow through summer toward their separate 
deaths, 
And finally, toward the felt necessity of spring. 
There are the seasons of the heart 
That will not be diverted by a freak of time or tide 
That has us sifting holidays of sand 
Upon a lonely, crowded beach. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 
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Two Poems by Frances Higginson Savage 


ENIGMA 


Whenever my heart goes out in love, 
Though plain its object be 

And commonplace to other eyes, 

It wears at once for me 

A rare distinction all its own 
Unnoticed heretofore, 

A special quality of grace, 

A beauty to adore. 


O happy is the privilege 

To watch perfection grow! 

The more I look for excellence 
The more its virtues show, 
Until I am perplexed in mind, 
Having no way to prove 
Whether love calls beauty forth 
Or beauty calls forth love. 


FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 


THE CONSERVATIVE 


The atom, splitting with outrageous thunder, 
Profanes the spacious sanctity of air; 

Science has long usurped the throne of prayer 
And miracles no more engender wonder; 

Our world has lost the freshness that it had 
When angels walked and Adam was a lad. 


And yet innate in Adam’s grandson lies 
The dream of Eden; his spontaneous joy 
Stems from the narrow heaven of a boy 
Unschooled to thought, unworldly, and unwise, 
Who found in sea and forest, cloud and hill 
All that was true and beautiful and kind; 
Rhythm and symmetry enchant his mind 
And music captivates his spirit still. 
Page 177 
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NAMESAKE OF MARY 


Love baptized me and broke all barricades. 

I put off all my black. Now she, she pervades 
The bird-embroidered air, 

Life riots in her, fate has made her fair. 


The floors are carpeted with her quick feet, 

And when the house is matin-still we meet, 
Although she leaves no mortal shade. Her strength 
Binds me in seams far longer than my length. 

She whistles through my withers like the wind 
And makes a coloratura of my mind, 

Struck dumb and listening, where 

Thunder plays in the gold harp of her hair. 


She who was always washed with sweeter wine 
Goes running from her own cool blood to mine. 
And takes me racing full cry at her call, 

A phoenix from my ashes in her thrall. 


I wake with my own weeping, for she entombs 
Me in these haunted, too-little-of-her rooms. 


KATHERINE GORMAN. 


DVORAK: STABAT MATER 


Call it a tear and call it not so, 

Call it a dirge and call it not so— 
This surge of human woe, 

A motherhood ago (Mary is here): 
Call it a dirge and call it a tear. 


Call it a sea and call it not so, 

Call it a loss and call it not so— 

This cross all black winds blow 

And all souls do not know (but how is She? ) : 
Call it a loss and call it a sea. 


Call it a spear and call it not so, 

Call it a flood and call it not so— 

This blood that cannot flow, 

A motherhood ago (Mary’s still here) : 
Call it a flood and call it a spear. 


Call it a death and call it not so, 

Call it a life and call it not so— 

This strife now last and low 

Less than an hour ago (O Mary’s breath) : 
Call it a life and call it a death. 


JOSEPH TUSIANI. 


MOUNTAINS 


The child within the man and deeper still 
the mountains in the child 

and he with dust-mote burning, 

incessant flame, within his secret eye: 
beholding wonders! 

How, striving, 
the weak climber with safeguard pikes 
at last heaves to the summit of the grain 
of sand, surveys the ceaseless firmament 
of mountains rearing range on range: 
prepares to leap! 

Precipitous 
always, mountains, aglisten with holy 
beckons, stretch through the burning, 
momentous crystal eye of the child inside 
the trembling man. 


ALLEN WHITING. 


(Continued from page 164) 

be, and certainly not in this discourse, no advocacy of the theory that poets 
should be polyannas or see everything through rose-colored glasses. In- 
deed those who confuse their poetic function with that of the preacher or 
the moralist, should be equally marked for failure. One of the more com- 
mon types of letters received by SPIRIT’S editors is that which asserted the 
writer’s desire that through his/her work he/she may help to make the 
world a better place in which to live. The endeavor and the hope are com- 
mendable but not in the poetic sense. The influence the poet may have 
with his fellows is rarely effective when such an objective is dominant. But 
by the example of his approach to his work, he can less directly but never- 
theless surely influence his fellows to take the middle road between pes- 
simism and falsely held optimism. 
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THESE BE GREAT THINGS 
By SISTER M. MAuRA, S.S.N.D. 


N THE south wall of the chancel of a church in Norwich, England, the 
townspeople had built, in the 14 century, a small, two-room ex- 
tension for the use of a recluse, Dame Juliana. Cut into the side of the 
church wall was a window, a “squint,” through which Juliana looked 
toward altar and tabernacle. She spent many years of her life there—look- 
ing at God and receiving from Him gifts which she gave away to others 
in a series of messages which have come down to us as Revelations of 
Divine Love, Her basic assurance “All will be well” is making a new 
impress on troubled hearts today. But there is another part of her book 
which, it seems to me, has relevance for those who believe in poetry. Dame 
Juliana wrote: 


By three things man standeth in this life, by which three God is honoured 
and we are prospered, kept and saved. The first is the use of man’s natural Reason, 
the second is the common teaching of Holy Church, the third is the gracious 
working of the Holy Spirit; and these are all of one God... . All are sundry 
gifts to which He willeth that we have great regard and attend thereto, for all 
these work together continually. And these be great things. 


Of those who are writing poetry, few are more aware that “these be 
great things’—reason, doctrine and the “gracious working of the Holy 
Spirit”—than religious. Yet, though they “regard” these gifts with rever- 
ence, women religious, in active and contemplative communities, who are 
drawing on these sources for the writing of verse have not produced poetry 
that is vigorous and immediate, flaming with the good tidings of the 
Incarnation. Readers and critics are disconcerted by the thin pieties so 
often produced by religious, for they know that poet and saint have this 
Infinite Source. 

This past summer, at a workshop in the craft of writing prose and 
verse we had the pleasure of listening to an excellent teacher discuss the 
problems of fiction writing. Later, at a meeting with the faculty, the 
speaker asked me what my particular work in the summer session had been. 
When I replied that I was teaching techniques in verse writing to sisters, 
he echoed, “To sisters? But don’t all the sisters already write poetry?” 
The inquiry was neither naive nor mocking. It was a natural and reverent 
extension of the idea that since the sisters were living a life sustained by 
meditative prayer, it would overflow into the writing of poetry. If this is 
as it should be, it is not so in fact. 
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I should like briefly to explore the situation, to make, in the strict sense 
of the word, an apologia—an explanation of why what should happen has 
not happened, and perhaps is not happening. I confine my remarks to the 
work of women religious, because I understand, to some extent, the pat- 
tern of their lives, the difficulty, the desire. This is in no sense an indict- 
ment, still less a defense. The truth shall set us free. My exploration is 
threefold: the situation yesterday, today and tomorrow. 

Yesterday, though religious communities of women were rather well 
established in this country by the first quarter of the century, not many 
religious women were writing poetry for publication. But a long and 
sturdy tradition of community recreation supports the idea that much verse 
was written within the community for conventual celebrations: occasional 
verse for jubilees, feast days, profession days. What kind of verse was it? 
The little which has survived gives evidence of three characteristics: it was 
genteel; it was pious; it was didactic. Why? Probably one of the major 
reasons for this pattern is that the sisters were writing what was expected 
of them by superiors, sisters, and whatever audience they had. They were 
writing what they had been taught, and what they had read. 

Speaking at the 6th Annual Institute of Spirituality in 1958, Bishop 
Lawrence J. Shehan said, “It is a common characteristic of human organ- 
ization . . . that once they have been successfully launched, they show a 
tendency to become rigid in structure, in their tradition, in their program.” 
He elaborated the idea to the conclusion that “Women are especially in- 
clined in this direction.” While Bishop Shehan was stressing the larger 
issues of the active life, his comment throws light on the carry-over in verse 
writing from gilt-edged, moral-weighted verses in “spiritual” books, ladies 
books and memory books of all kinds to the writing of sisters. The writer 
tended to gather decorously sweet nosegays for the lyric basket. 

If we consider “today” the twenty-five years during which SPIRIT has 
been published, what can we conclude of the poetry produced by religious 
during these years? Possibly the best one could say of it is that it is some- 
times competent, sensitive, felicitous. It is often derivative and mediocre. 
It is rarely, if ever, the work of a great Christian poet. If it has grown 
less didactic, less studiedly conventional, it is still “not worthy of the 
vocation to which we are called.” “Poetry is a human thing,” writes 
Maritain. “It is born of man in his deepest self, where all his faculties 
originate.” Why then in the work of the contemplative nun or the teach- 
ing sister is there so little witness to God within us? 

Certain factors in the life of religious women today explain at least 
in part the failure. Only the obtuse or the wilfully dull can think of the 
life of the contemplative nun as one which provides leisure for writing. 
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I shall not try to prove this: a number of books written by contemplative 
nuns within the past five years will dispose of the illusions of the doubter. 
But I can speak of the plight of the sister in active contemplative com- 
munities where the interior life of prayer is to vitalize her work as teacher, 
nurse, social worker, administrator. 

Under pressure of mounting demands on her time, she is straining to 
keep the balance between the life of prayer which is absolutely necessary 
to her, and the work load which increases with the growing needs of the 
Church and her people. If I limit myself to the teaching sister—often the 
religious who is writing verse—I make no disclosure to any of you if I 
say that she is confronted with a full day of teaching followed by and 
interlocked with extracurricular activities, domestic duties in the convent, 
sometimes added parochial duties, inservice classes in the afternoon or on 
Saturday, and several hours of religious exercises. And most of the sisters, 
working with their students, have one unspoken maxim: “My door is always 
open.” When sister writes, it is a gloss on the narrow margin of “time 
left over.” 

But the writing of poetry worthy of its name requires not only time 
for aesthetic contemplation, but time, too, for wrestling with the crafc, 
bringing the outer form into balance with the inner form, appraising 
critically, re-writing and re-writing. One more factor: the majority of sisters 
writing poetry today have had a most limited training in writing as a 
craft. They have had courses in Medieval Literature and in the Neo-Classical 
Age, but while these deepen the sense of the heritage, they do not, of 
themselves, give either theory or practice of writing. 

If the writer, as religious, has problems, other problems are created 
for her by a devoted audience. Where a sense of taste has been despoiled 
by producers of thousands of ceramic nun figurines who appear to be 
deliriously happy swinging a baseball bat, or nuns in cartoons demurely 
lowering their eyes to “the world” and coyly raising them to God—what 
kind of poetry will be expected from the sisters? “Nice” poetry certainly, 
written in a nice way by nice sisters. And this verse will be found in little 
periodicals where lyrics maintain a veil-line distance from greeting card 
verse and where a sonnet rises to a triumphant climax when “plod” rhymes 
with “God.” 

But there is tomorrow. Within this decade, Pius XII moved with extra- 
ordinary zeal and paternity to consider the needs, the inner life and the 
outward activity of religious women. He called upon them to rededicate 
themselves to the highest spiritual ideals and to the most far-reaching and 
generous service. He also asked that they be completely trained, as young 
religious, for the life of the apostolate. Under wise leadership, the Sister 
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Formation Movement was organized in response to the Holy Father's 
wishes. The movement calls for long and careful spiritual formation of 
religious, a broad intellectual training and a precise professional prepara- 
tion. But all these areas of growth are to be integrated toward a full per- 
sonal life and affective social and vocational leadership. 

“These be great things,” and every community is making heroic effort 
to bring the vision to reality. “These be great things”: to put deep roots 
down into the plenitude of the liturgy; to reach for intellectual growth and 
maturity; to train for professional disciplines. We are moving in the 
thought of the revelations of Juliana when we savor “sundry gifts to which 
God willeth that we have great regard and attend thereto... .” If there 
is a young Paula, Hilda, Hroswitha, Teresa, she will be given guidance 
under this plan, so that her potential will be realized: she may be a “maker” 
as well as a saint. For the current emphasis on the need for rigorous in- 
tellectual Catholic life fortifies even while it is fortified by the Sister 
Formation Movement. 

One more suggestion before I conclude. Marianne Moore warned that 
“feeling at its deepest—as we all have reason to know—tends to be in- 
articulate.” I recall with gratitude all the sisters I have known, yesterday 
and today, in my own community and in other communities, whose poetry 
has never been written—there has been neither time nor training for it. 
But in these women poetry has been lived with such splendor that the wis- 
dom, sacrifice and strength of that living ha$ touched me and thousands 
and thousands of students. In the mystery of God, it has brought blessings 
to hundreds of thousands of others who never knew the sisters, but who 
knew they had received a benediction from some hidden source. 

The religious of yesterday, and we of today, look to the promise of 
the young religious. For God may make one of them, or many of them, 
a poet to His plan. She will have what we have had—the fullness of re- 
ligious life: aloneness and loneliness, sorrow to enlarge the spirit, and 
faith and joy and love to fill it; she will also have the intellectual disciplines 
that will perfect her technique. Then with the humility of a craftsman, 
and the ardor of a saint may she write the poem that will give glory to God 
and joy to men. 


The preceding paper was delivered by Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D., of the 
faculty of Notre Dame College of Maryland during the celebration of the 
Twenty-fifth Annwersary of SPIRIT, October 4, 1959. The paper be- 
ginning on the following page was delivered on the same occasion by the 
Very Rev. William A. Donaghy, S.J., President of the College of the Holy 
Cross. 
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EXISTENTIALISM AND POETRY 
By WILLIAM A. DONAGHY, S.J. 


N EXISTENTIALISM, that antinomian lyricism, so characteristic of 

Oscar Wilde and some of his solipsistic followers, seems to have found 
a “local habitation and a name.” It is further significant, I think, that this 
philosophical movement—and one has the uneasy impression that one is 
using words irresponsibly—employs as its medium explicitly literary genres; 
the play, the novel, the essay. Not for these people the syllogistic asininity 
that we associate with people like Thomas Aquinas—a fairly respectable 
practitioner of verse himself. But, as a result, we have a whole crop of 
Woolworth Shelleys, moaning and braying, in dejections by their own 
little Naples, who now have themselves a creed and a justification. They 
fall upon the thorns of life, they bleed; and let no Philistine be cynical or 
quasi-blasphemous enough to suggest that the therapy indicated would be 
no more subtle than a Band-Aide. 

Mathieu Delarue, protagonist of Sartre’s The Age of Reason, at the age 
of seven sadistically stripped a live fly of his wings, then shattered a three 
thousand year old Chinese vase which was his uncle’s prize possession. Then 
“he felt quite proud, freed from the world, without ties or kin or origins, a 
stubborn little excrescence that had burst the terrestrial crust.” It is a 
richly symbolic incident. Later in life when, by a natural evolution, in the 
pursuit of that “freedom” which was his cardiac notion, he had acquired 
man’s estate and a mistress, he boasted to her: “I recognize no allegiance 
except to myself.” “Yes,” she retorted, “You want to be free. Absolutely 
free. It’s your vice.” “It’s not a vice,” said he, “It’s . . . what else can 
a man do?” Sartre, professing philosophy, infected his students with this 
amorphous morality. “The individual’s duty,” he intones, “is to do what 
he wants to do, to think whatever he likes, to be accountable to no one 
but himself, to challenge every idea and every person.” 

“We do not do what we want,” Sartre observed, “and yet we are re- 
sponsible for what we are: that is the fact. Man, who explains himself by 
sO many causes at once, is yet the sole bearer of the weight of himself. In 
this sense freedom might seem like a curse—indeed, is a curse. But it is 
also the only source of man’s greatness.” Yet “man’s greatness” is a frus- 
tration, a self-contained collision because “the passion of man is the op- 
posite of the passion of Christ, for man ioses himself as man so that God 
may be born. But the idea of God is contradictory and we lose ourselves 
in vain; man is a fruitless passion.” 

“So, brave because he looks atheism and the nothingness that follows 
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death, full in the face, man can only set out to deify himself by taking 
himself, in his fruitlessness, as the end of his action.” 

In his admirable resume, Existentialism and Christian Thought, Father 
Roger Troisfontaines sums up: “From the point of view of performance, 
humanity can be divided into at least three categories. Round the leaders 
and organizers who ‘impress their stamp upon the soft wax of centuries,’ 
there gravitate on one side poets, dreamers, and introspectives, who, with- 
out taking the initiative in or direction of events, feel their repercussions 
deeply, savour their qualities or meditate upon their lessons; and on the 
other, diplomats and savants, clear-headed and imperturbable, who turn 
to account the most unforeseen occasions or extract an abstract theory from 
the most arresting phenomena. Augustus was sung of by Virgil but was 
judged by Tacitus. Louis XIV was a protector of the arts but worked his 
secretaries to death. Romanticism awoke while Napoleon and his generals 
were forging the French Empire and while, in the wings, Talleyrand and 
Fouchet played at being little Machiavellis. On the fringe of the ‘active- 
emotional’ who makes history, the ‘inactive-emotional’ thinks it, to say 
nothing of the passive crowds of the apathetic and amorphous. 

“It was in the trenches that the leader of German existentialism, Heideg- 
ger, felt himself to be like a ‘being-thrown-into-the-world,’ a plaything of 
absurd forces, face to face with death. At the same period (1914-1918) 
Gabriel Marcel in France gave himself to the Red Cross work of searching 
for the missing: thousands of poignant tragedies revealed to him the drama 
of human existence and brought about his conversion from abstract dialectic 
to anxious meditation upon life and being. But while Heidegger’s despair 
matched the ‘hell’s kitchen of Germany’ after the war, France’s victorious 
prosperity was better reflected in the more optimistic and more sys- 
tematized doctrines of Brunschvicz, Blondel or Bergson. It needed the 
troublous times of these last few years for French existentialism to come 
through and triumph in its turn, this time under the aegis of Sartre and 
his group. Not that existentialism has made a compact with defeat, but 
it is in suffering above all that man turns inward again to himself. Happi- 
ness and good health naturally tend to expand outwards. One has to be 
a bit ill—as Biran said—to ‘feel oneself existing.’ And which of us now 
would claim to be perfectly well? 

“The underlying, fundamental feeling of Dasein is being-thrown in the 
world without having chosen or willed it. When it begins to take notice, 
human existence is already there, already ‘embarked.’ . . . And so it feels 
itself precarious, penniless, abandoned. Besides, the adventure will end up 
in the abyss of death. Meanwhile man, if he takes his existence seriously, 
recognizes the nothingness, the absolute non-sense of things. This is dread. 
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The meaning of the world comes, I can see, entirely from myself, from my 
pro-ject, that is to say, from the original and free manner in which I set 
out, in which I realize myself in the world. I exist in an authentic fashion 
when, in the expectation of ultimate death, I conceive ‘projects’ which 
will be at once my meaning and the meaning of objects . . . and all for 
nothing. 

“To busy oneself with justification would be to fall back to the ethical 
stage. We must ‘engage,’ but with fear and trembling, for we shall never 
know for certain whether we are the elect of God or victims of a demonic 
illusion. Whatever it is, the idea that every man must make of himself is 
under his sole control. A man’s being will be just what he freely does with 
that being, nothing else. No exterior inspection of existence will ever 
coincide with what that existence is through the free play of man’s liberty. 
This is a fundamental theme which all the existentialists develop. 

“For any one who wants to enclose it within a definition, perhaps this 
one will be found convenient: existentialism is a passionate return of the 
individual to his own freedom, in order in the unfolding of its processes to 
extract the significance of his being. 

“A passionate return of the individual. The ‘hyper-emotional’ reacts 
forcibly against the doctrines which absorb or dissolve personal originality 
into the abstractions or generalizations of a system. He is impatient be- 
cause his life is only given him once and he can’t wait. What does the 
point of view of absolute Spirit or of the universal contemplator matter 
to him? The subject has nothing to do with a Denken uberhaupt (general 
thought); it is a concrete, individual ‘I’ who returns to his freedom. 
Although they describe it and think of it in very different ways, all existen- 
tialists concentrate their attention upon freedom, and see in it the origin— 
whether through creation or recognition—of values. Doubtless by reason 
of this predominance of the subjective they will always fall short of attain- 
ing a view of the whole precisely in its totality. But at least they do attempt 
to elucidate their vision of the world such as they accept it or construct it.” 

One is reminded of the great Claudel, writing, in his Letters to a 
Doubter, to Riviére: “There is one exaggeration which I presume is due 
to a mere oversight in editing. It is where you say that for me the great, 
the only sin, is not to remain in one’s destiny. For me, as for every Chris- 
tian, sins are infractions of the Ten Commandments, and their gravity de- 
pends absolutely upon matter and intention. But, as an artist, I am at 
liberty to consider sin from other points of view: either as a symbol, as 
Our Saviour does in the parable where He praises the unjust steward, or 
as application of the text of St. Paul: Omnia cooperantur in bonum: ‘All 
things work together for good,’ adding the gloss of St. Augustine, etiam 
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peccata, ‘even sins.’ For example: the adultery of David, so severely pun- 
ished, gave us one of those mothers from whom Jesus Christ was descended, 
as is specifically noted in His genealogy.” 

That nice balance indicated by Claudel between one’s own destiny and 
one’s obligation to consider objective norms is much more consonant with 
traditional Western thought than the situational imperative which is one’s 
own destiny. To regard one’s impulses as imperatives, to think on the 
blood stream, is to create a climate in which normal poetry would wither 
and only gnarled and monstrous plants would flourish. We have reason, 
then, humbly to rejoice and to congratulate ourselves on this occasion be- 
cause we have been associated with SPIRIT (and the very name is rich in 
significance) which has guarded old ideals in days of decay. It defended 
the sanctity of the individual functioning as poet, but, as Dr. Helen C. 
White, pointed out in Drink from the Rock, in 1944, it stood firm against 
the unrestricted, consecrated and impenetrable self-sufficiency of romantic 
individualism. On the other hand it steadfastly refused the aesthetic theories 
deriving from the sociological conviction that humanity is a shapeless, 
faceless mass in which the individual must be absorbed and assimilated. 
It has insisted on moral as well as artistic sincerity—mere dexterity in 
the poetic discipline is not enough unless informed by deep and explosive 
conviction; on the other hand, mere piety cannot be a substitute for tech- 
nique. The union of the two is the marriage from which poetry has always 
been born. 

Congratulations, then, to the Editors of SPIRIT and the officers of 
our Society. It is always dangerous to mention names, especially when an 
enterprise, over the years, has attached to itself such a distinguished litany 
of them. But no one would quarrel if I bowed to John Gilland Brunini, 
whose unimpeachable integrity, artistic conviction and fearlessness are writ 
large on every page of the magazine. His is no small achievement and 
we who have, in large or small measure, been his co-workers and helpers 
can, without pride, today say “We have wrought well.” 


Book Reviews 
WITH COMPASSION 
Life Studies, by Robert Lowell. New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 


$3.50. 


This brief collection, consisting of 23 poems and a long autobiographical 
prose essay, is not in the same class as Lord Weary’s Castle or The Mills 
of the Kavanaughs. In the earlier books the reader encountered first and 
remembered best the impersonal poetic experience, even though the voice 
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of the poet was always distinct and haunting. In Léfe Studies the reader 
encounters the poet’s personal experience, often unmistakably autobiograph- 
ical, so that one hesitates to speak of a poem for fear of seeming to speak 
of the writer. Rarely have words uttered so fully the soul of their author, 
or reproduced his own experiences with such innocently bitter and dis- 
arming candor. There is no forgettable poem here. The book was written 
in anguish and can only be read with compassion. 

Despite the brilliance of certain poems, the chief i impact of this book 
is its rendering of society. Elizabeth Bishop is right in saying “These poems 
tells us as much about the state of society as a volume of Henry James 
at his best.” They do give an impression of “exact contemporaneity” and 
they do make us grimace at the ironies of American history. The best 
examples of this achievement are the first seven poems in Part Four. 
“My Last Afternoon with Uncle Devereux Winslow” is a magnificent 
evocation of a time, the 1920's, a place, a summer house in New England, 
and a Social Register family that is beginning to decay. “Terminal Days at 
Beverly Farms” has the crispness of the epitaph and the vivid pictorial 
character of a marine canvass. A gentle irony defines these poems. “Terrible 
that old life of decency / without unseemly intimacy / or quarrels, when 
the unemancipated women / still had her Freudian papa and maids!” To 
understand the nostalgia of these lines one should read the searing ironies 
of “Skunk Hour” and the poems about world affairs in the earlier part 
of the book.—FRANCIs X. CONNCLLY. 


VIVID AND FORCEFUL 


Loss of the Magyar and Other Poems, by Patricia Beer. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. $2.50. 

This volume is an attractive printed collection of 26 pieces, some of 
which have already appeared in The Listener, New Statesman, Time and 
Tide, and the National and English Review. The title work won second 
prize in the 1958 Poetry Competition organized by the Cheltenham Festi- 
val of Art and Literature. The poems are written in a variety of forms, 
from the lilting ballad stanza of “The Tale”—appropriate to a fairy story 
—to the regal dignity of blank verse, spoken by king and queen in “Check- 

te.” Especialy striking are the dimeter quatrains of “The Saint,” whose 
pounding force recalls Anglo-Saxon alliterative verse: 

For this was no comfort 
This fire in the forest. 


His tiger of darkness 
Leapt in the daylight. 


On the whole, the forms are traditional, but constant irregularity prevents 
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conspicuous symmetry: tetrameters and hexameters add casualness to blank 
verse, frequent trochees and spondees prevent iambic monotony, and partial 
rhymes perhaps outnumber perfect ones (“moon-town,” “girl-well,” “bat- 
tle-petal,” “lust-lost”). The success of the collection, which is considerable, 
in good part stems from Miss Beer’s ability to use language vividly and 
forcefully. Strong verbs are usual (the field where wine “spattered when 
the harvest / Broke”; the peasant who could “coil in the red / Scent of the 
fox out of a maze of wood”). Occasionally she relies upon allusion, pun- 
ning on the word play for instance: 


The morning after, when the miracle play 
Of passion had become a bawdy interlude. . . . 


Most often, however, her tool is sharply etched metaphor: 


Swinging from the castle in a chime of sleet 

His hooves pealed down the silver valley 

Where girls with skirts in spate and foaming aprons 

Fed geese into the wind, and waterfalls 

Flounced down from pool to stone. 
Here the mixture of visual and auditory words (“chime of sleet”) intensifies 
both, and the reversal of attributes (foaming aprons and flouncing water- 
falls) shocks the reader into attention. She is especially good at using one 
sense of a term in a comparison and then returning to it immediately after- 
ward to show it in another light: 


But in the dark like scattered pearls 

The matchless dead lie one by one. 
The dominant use of simile here is to indicate separation; the ambiguity of 
matchless, however, also reminds us of the pearl’s value, which therefore 
colors our opinion of the dead. At times the striving for emphasis seems 
overdone, as in a poem romantically attacking Jane Austen where the “fire 
at the world’s heart” is rather needlessly made to “belch into nosegay,” or 
where the nose of “The Merman” is described as curved “like the tip of a 
nail.” Yet even the more daring conceits sometimes come off, as in her 
description of the Mass: 

Now high in church my father stands 

And takes my father by the hands. 
Likewise, the comparison of Desdemona to a candle might seem extravagant 
but succeeds admirably in practice: 

. . . she could never now unwrap his love. 

Senseless it wuthered, snuffing out 


Her waxen throat 
And guttering hands. 
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The aimless dropping of senseless arms could scarcely be made more vivid. 
—DAvID P. FRENCH. 


TWOIN PAPERBACKS 


Discovery, by Samuel Hazo. New York: Sheed & Ward. $.95. 
The Cliff's Edge, by Eithne Tabor. New York: Sheed & Ward. $.95. 

These are the second and third of Sheed’s paperback series. Discovery, 
by a prize-winning graduate of Notre Dame who now teaches at Duquesne, 
shows some promise. The man’s future work should be watched for with 
anticipant pleasure. On the good side of the ledger here are a series of 
poems about people. There are two memorials of Georges Rouault, in one 
of which St. Joan is contrasted to the figure drawn by Shaw and others and 
pencilled strongly as a girl “alone on a stallion prancing on soldierless 
hills’—-which captures well her spirit. There also are two tributes to St. 
Paul, in one of which, “Paul before Agrippa,” the apostle reflects on the 
shock on being pitched “armored from an armored horse” by One who 
has “the static strength of unrung bells.” And in his sonnet sculpture of 
Teresa de Cepeda, Hazo speaks of her heart which “quickens at a touch 
like the breast of a held and frightened tanager all heartbeat, heartbeat, 
heartbeat in the hand.” 

All first volumes call for comparison. It is not that the reader says to 
himself: “I must find parallels”; the reminiscences are there in any mind 
packed with poet’s lines. And the parallels are not those the new poet 
makes. The whoe action is a critical game of association. One runs across 
some poems about people, and other poems—by Browning, Yeats, Robin- 
son, Masters—come to mind, and are dismissed. The memory picks up the 
anthology-neglected name of Thomas S. Jones, Jr—and here he makes 
his comparison (contrast actually, since Hazo does not measure up). 

The same reaction follows—faster, perhaps—at the reading of the 
last section of Discovery. Here are war poems which (except, perhaps, for 
“A Chaplain Returns to the Isles”) are the weakest in the book and, re- 
gretfully, weaker than Wifred Owen, Sassoon, and Jarrell. The scenes, 
the people, the reactions—everything—is merely cinematic. For example, 
when one reads the description of a parachutist as “a harnessed dot twirling 
and suspended like a toy wind-swung and puppeted in space” he is sitting 
comfortably in a movie theatre watching clouds—not war; a conversation 
with one who jumped at Carentin or Arnheim will open the eyes of the 
witness, and still allow for vivid language. 

Perhaps it is this lack of reality which mars too many of the poems, 
and an almost total lack of self. In the first section, “Discovery,” the poems 
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follow one another with the conversational objectivity (and transitory ap- 
peal) of newspaper items. The poet says he saw a boy flying a kite, a 
child visiting the zoo, watched a man chased from a house by tear-gas, at- 
tended a bull fight, saw a lake in summer, a horse, a tree, a cobra. A poem 
should be better than reduction to a single phrase; it deserves more. 

There is sign of inherent strength and poetic outlook in Hazo’s figures: 
the boy flying the kite is “an angler trolling space with rollicking lure”; at 
the zoo the condors have “beaks like blunted scissors”; at a church fire were 
“hydrants pythoning from hydrants”; at a funeral for a dead financier, the 
ladies wept “with tears as trim as ointment in their eyes.” Yet there is the 
echo of the newspaper here, as well; columnists coin effective figures every- 
day, which are duly picked up by reprint magazines and framed limply out 
of context. Poems should be wholes. 

Finally, the poems are marked by major technical flaws. If a poet is 
going to use rhyme, he should follow the limitations of that constriction: 
he cannot rhyme Khan with Huns and with remains in the same poem; he 
cannot fall back on the strained sound of secure—fear, bone—clown, thighs 
—-smiles. Now, the last pairing is acceptable in modern times: many poets 
rhyme by vowels only (thus, the long # sound is the same in thighs— 
smiles). But, again, restricting rules do not permit the use of vowel-rhymes 
and consonant rhymes in the same poem; hence, blest—Christ, sticks— 
parenthesis, fear—spare are bad rhymes. The whole practice, unless it is 
mastered by a Wilfred Owen, is preciously artificial; it reveals more lazi- 
ness than mastery. 

If Discovery were really a bad book, it should have been brushed off in 
five lines, but it is not. The myth that Keats was slain by a review is a 
lachrymose legend that defies truth. Poets—like poems—need room to 
grow, and gardeners (poets or critics) have to weed and prune and spade 
the ground. Energetic as the gardener’s action may be, he is not out to de- 
stroy the stem, or the seed. 

The Cliff's Edge is a reprint of a volume published in 1950; the lines 
record the reactions of an 18-year-old psychotic (later cured) while under 
hospital treatment. They range from the curiosity-appealing half-glimpses 
of asylum rooms and patients and cases to the somewhat forced disc-jockey 
program sketch, “Hey Momma, I got a trauma,” to the poetic “Flung am 
I as an arrow to oblivion” on “Insulin Sub-Shock” and “It is so hard to 
understand the ways of vision, so I find—What, you, too—Blind?” of 
“Group Therapy,” to the deeply religious and deeply moving poems, “born 
of pain,” which close out the booklet—JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 
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A PROJECTED ANTHOLOGY 


A new collection of poems selected from SPIRIT over its fifth 
five-years is now being prepared. It will be the fifth in the series of which 
From the Four Winds was the first in 1939; and which was succeeded after 
each five years by Drink from the Rock, From One Word and Sealed unto 
the Day. No price for the volume, planned to be as handsome as Sealed 
unto the Day, a fine example of book-designing, has as yet been determined 
but it probably will be $3.50. Pre-publication orders, accompanied by 
remittance, however, will be honored at $3.00 per copy. 
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